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coasts. Success seemed nearest when in 1630 Gus-
tavus landed in Germany, and at the point of the
sword compelled his kinsman of Brandenburg to fa-
vour his adventure. The result of these bold steps
was for Sweden a swift blaze of glory; for Branden-
burg a decade of misery inflicted in great part by
Swedish hands. In 1648 the great treaty compen-
sated the Swedes for their work by driving the Great
Elector from the mouth of the Oder. Their ambi-
tion to be masters of the Baltic shores, however,
remained, and the Great Elector, suffered much at
their hands before the Peace of Oliva (1660) con-
firmed his sovereignty over Ost-Preussen. What hap-
pened at Fehrbellin and after it has been already
told. The meteoric career of Charles XII. (1697-
1718), who began by humbling Prussia, but ended by
losing Stettin to her, is no part of our story, except
in so far as it interested and influenced young Fred-
erick. It suffices that in 1740 Sweden was factious
and impotent, and that her aged King still held that
part of Pomerania which Prussia did not possess.
To acquire Western Pomerania was therefore a pos-
sible object for Frederick's ambition.

The central mass of the Hohenzollern dominions
touched along almost the whole of its eastern fron-
tier a Power whose decline was even more visible than
that of Sweden. The Polish Republic, which almost
encircled Ost-Preussen, formed perhaps the strangest
spectacle that Europe has ever seen. A vaster coun-
try than any of the Western Powers, Poland re-
mained in the Middle Ages. Her constitution,
indeed, seemed to have no other end than to make